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THE BRITISH ATTITUDE TOWARD THE OREGON 
QUESTION, 1815-1846 


Tue Oregon question, which agitated the minds of our people 
for nearly a generation, bore, like most international problems, a 
double set of characteristics, the one theoretical, the other practical. 
Theoretically, it was a question which of two nations, the United 
States or Great Britain, would succeed in establishing its sover- 
eignty over the region west of the Rocky Mountains, stretching from 
California in the south to Alaska in the north, or from the parallel 
of forty-two degrees to the line of fifty-four degrees and forty min- 
utes. Practically, the problem was to determine in what manner 
and on what principles the territory should be shared by the two 
claimant states—in common parlance, a boundary question. 

At the time when the issue was first joined, 1815, each of the 
two nations had an honestly acquired interest in that country based 
on historical developments of no slight importance. Great Britain 
entered first, through the door of maritime exploration and the deep- 
sea fur-trade, both of which activities were inaugurated, so far as 
the Northwest Coast is concerned, by Captain James Cook in his 
celebrated Third Voyage. Cook’s leading object was to discover a 
passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic ; this—had it proved attain- 
able—would have crowned the policy, already well developed, of 
making the Pacific, with its teeming islands, numerous primitive 
peoples, and the circumjacent nations of the Orient, a trade preserve 
of Great Britain.2?, It would probably have determined the political 
destiny of the Northwest Coast. In the space of fifteen years, dating 
from Cook’s voyage, British navigators were ready to give the world 
a fairly complete map of that coast, the result in part of surveys 
ordered by the government and in part of more or less systematic 
observations made in the course of trade. During the same inter- 

1See Cook’s Voyage, 1776-1780 (London, 1784). 

? See on the evolution of Britain’s policy of exploring the Pacific, the present 
author’s paper entitled “ The Acquisition of Oregon, Part 1., Exploration and Dis- 
covery”, in the Bulletin of the University of Oregon, new series, vol. VI., no. 3, 
December, 1908. 

®See Vancouver’s map (Voyages, London, 1799) which includes results 
partly published previously in the Voyages of Portlock, Dixon, and Meares. Van- 
couver had been directed to the mouth of the Columbia by Gray, an American 


trader who entered the river May 11, 1792; Spanish navigators co-operated with 
him in the mapping of the Puget Sound region. 
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val, British subjects in Canada, concerned with the extension of the 
inland fur-trade, pushed their commercial frontier into the Rocky 
Mountains, and one of their leaders, Alexander Mackenzie, had 
opened a line of communication, albeit a difficult one, to the Western 
Ocean.* 

The American nation had, through its citizens, participated in 
the deep-sea fur-trade, at first timidly, then boldly, and at last, for 
a brief space, in an almost monopolistic fashion. One of their 
earliest traders had the good fortune to discover the entrance to the 
Columbia River, the dominant geographic feature of the Oregon 
country. And before the generation which acquired independence 
had passed from the stage, the American interest in the region west 
of the Rocky Mountains and in the commerce of the Pacific seemed 
to justify the national exploring expedition under Lewis and Clark 
to trace the course of the Columbia to the sea, and establish the line 
of connection between its head waters and those of the Missouri. A 
gigantic trading concern, headed by John Jacob Astor, an American 
citizen, following in the footsteps of the American explorers, fixed 
its entrepot at the mouth of the Columbia in the hope of monopo- 
lizing the fur-trade of the entire region watered by that river system 
and of the adjacent coasts both north and south. This company had 
encountered an active, though not an entrenched, British opposition 
from traders of the North-West Company located on the upper 
waters of the Columbia. The accident of war, disturbing the nat- 
ural course of commercial development on the Pacific, substituted 
the British for the American company as the controlling influence 
in that region.® 

The facts just stated, typical though not exhaustive,® exhibit a 
situation boding strife. For it was not to be expected that Great 
Britain, always under the goad of commercial ambition, would at 
our mere suggestion relinquish her interests in that quarter, espe- 
cially since the war had resulted in placing her people temporarily in 

*Mackenzie’s Voyage, including the account of his exploration of Mackenzie 
River in 1789 and his journey to the Pacific in 1792-1793, was published at 
‘London in 1801. 

‘The classic account of the Astoria enterprise and the transfer of Astor’s 
posts to the North-West Company is Irving’s Astoria, which is based upon ma- 
terials furnished by Mr. Astor. A condensed account may be conveniently read 
in the author’s History of the Pacific Northwest, chapters vit. and vill. The 
note at the end of chapter vilI, mentions most of the sources now accessible. 

® No mention has been made, for example, of the Nootka Convention of 1790, 
between Great Britain and Spain, by which Great Britain gained an acknowledged 
right to “trade and make settlements in” any part of the country north of Cali- 


fornia. For a full account of the Nootka Controversy see W. R. Manning in the 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1904, pp. 281-477. 
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control of the rich Columbia River fur-trade. As to the Americans, 
every circumstance touching their recent participation in far western 
affairs—the Lewis and Clark expedition, the Astor enterprise, the 
involuntary retirement from the Columbia under the pressure of 
war—negatived the idea of acquiescence in a permanent British 
occupation. Momentary, accidental eclipse could hardly blur the 
fact, deducible from considerations of our national expansion west- 
ward, that the American interest in Oregon was in reality waxing, 
not waning. 

It should have required no exceptional insight to predict in 1815 
that the solution of the problem presented in the conflicting claims 
of the two nations must be found in compromise, in the division 
between them of the territory to which, in its entirety, each asserted 
rights; and, despite the voluminous arguments to prove a superior 
title to the whole, each of the claimants practically recognized from 
the outset the inherent necessity of an accommodating mode of 
adjustment and each was prepared to concede a definite basis of 
settlement on that principle. The problem, from the opening of the 
discussion to its close, was to bring into agreement two divergent 
proposals of compromise. During three decades, the United States 
stood ready to accept the forty-ninth parallel as the frontier, while 
Great Britain insisted on the Columbia River from its intersection 
with the forty-ninth parallel to the sea. 

These pretensions, on the one hand as on the other, were the 
expressions of national interests regarded as permanent, and they 
are found to be rooted in conditions antedating the emergence of the 
Oregon question proper. For Britain two distinct lines of com- 
mercial endeavor met in the Oregon country—the coastal trade, sup- 
porting her general commerce in Pacific waters and especially with 
China, and the continental fur-trade. The first had declined during 
the European wars but it was susceptible of indefinite development, 
especially if the continental trade could be linked with it after the 
manner in which the Astor Company had temporarily united them. 
By the Nootka Convention of 1790 with Spain,’ Great Britain 
secured for her subjects a right to trade and form settlements any- 
where to the north of the Spanish settlements in California. They 
could, if once established on the coast, gather furs at all the ports 
and inlets as far north as Alaska. But the profitable use of this 
right depended upon the control of the continental trade which would 
supply the bulk of the shipping, and for this the Columbia River 
was indispensable. . Mackenzie, who was the prophet as well as the 


™See Manning, “ Nootka Sound Controversy”, p. 455. 
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pioneer of British trade extension over the northern half of the con- 
tinent, saw clearly the significance to Britain of a hold on the Co- 
lumbia. Writing in 1801 -about his scheme to consolidate the 
Hudson’s Bay and North-West Companies in order to monopolize 
the fur-trade “from the parallel of 45 to the Pole”, using prefer- 
ably the Nelson River and the Saskatchewan as the line of commu- 
nication from the sea to the Rockies, he says: 


But whatever course may be taken from the Atlantic, the Columbia 
is the line of communication from the Pacific Ocean, pointed out by 
nature, as it is the only navigable river in the whole extent of Van- 
couver’s minute survey of that coast; its banks also form the first level 
country in all the Southern extent of continental coast from Cook’s 
entry, and, consequently, the most Northern situation fit for coloniza- 
tion, and suitable to the residence of a civilized people.” 


The line of posts would begin at the mouth of the Columbia, 
ascend that river to the Rockies, connect with the upper waters of 
the Saskatchewan, and by that river, the Manitoba lakes, and Nelson 
River to the sea. Connected with this trade would be the “ fishing 
in both seas, and the markets of the four quarters of the globe ”.® 

Mackenzie’s project, perhaps the prototype of Astor’s, at least 
the earlier by some half dozen years, was in process of partial execu- 
tion during the years 1801 to 1813, and it was therefore not an 
accident that the North-West Company was at hand on the Columbia 
when the war broke out, to slip into the position which, in view of 
the British control of the sea, became to the Americans untenable.!® 
At least, the brothers M’Gillivray, leading partners of the North- 
West Company, declared in 1815 that the North-West Company, 


5 Voyages, p. 411. Though Mackenzie was mistaken about the identity of the 
Tacoutchee Tesse—the stream he had followed southward for some distance west 
of the Rockies—and the Columbia, an identity assumed in his book, this fact did 
not alter the argument contained in the words quoted; for it was the Columbia 
and not the Tacoutchee Tesse which in its upper course approached the head- 
waters of the Saskatchewan, by which Mackenzie proposed to reach the Rocky 
Mountains. 

* Tbid., p. 411. 

9 David Thompson, in a memorial written in 1845, claimed that the North- 
West Company selected him to establish trading posts west of the Rockies in 
1801 ; that he crossed the mountains to M’Gillivray’s River—head of the Columbia 
—but was driven back by Indians. His memorial is in the Public Record Office, 
London, F. O. Am. 440. Be this as it may, we know from Thompson’s journals 
that he was on the upper Columbia in 1807, and that from that date he spent 
much time west of the mountains surveying and establishing trading posts for his 
company. Astor’s party had barely established itself at Astoria in 1811 when 
Thompson arrived at the mouth of the river, evidently with a view to taking 
possession for his company. See on Thompson’s movements during the years 
1807-1811, Coues, Journals of Henry and Thompson, index. Also Terrell, David 
Thompson. 
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having extended its trade across the Rockies, was making all neces- 
sary preparations for supporting it by sending ships to the Columbia 
at the time when the war of 1812 broke out. Their statement is 
ex parte but on this point there is no good reason to discredit it. 
With the Columbia in British hands, or the free use of it throughout 
its course guaranteed to them, the dream of Mackenzie might be 
realized ; its loss would have involved the immediate sacrifice of an 
immense trade area and the certainty that some rival American com- 
pany would entrench itself at the mouth of that river to carry on 
a destructive competition both along the coast and through the 
interior.” 

Besides their interest in regaining control of the Columbia, lost 
through the fortune of war, and restoring to Americans the fur- 
trade of that region, which Astor estimated to be worth prospectively 
“some millions of dollars per annum ”’,!* the United States found in 
general policy a motive for insisting upon the forty-ninth parallel 
as the boundary, to the sea. The origin of this demand connects 
itself with the history of the first northwestern boundary as described 
in the treaty of Paris of 1783, as well as with the second north- 
western boundary from the Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Moun- 
tains incident to the American purchase of Louisiana. For when 
it became apparent that a line due west from the Lake of the Woods 
to the Mississippi, as described in the treaty of 1783, was geograph- 
ically impossible—since the source of the Mississippi lay to the south 
of the lake—the British government began to insist strongly on such 
a rectification of the boundary as would bring their territory in 
contact with the river at a point far below its source, contending 
that only in this way could their treaty right to navigate the river 
become effective.* 


"They say the company had “applied to government for a charter or grant 
of the trade of the country to be thus supplied [by sea—the Oregon region], and 
to the East India Company for permission to carry its products to China, and 
thus two years were occupied in these applications and preparatory arrangements, 
This was the state of the matter at the commencement of the last war with the 
United States, when at length government resolved to interfere in the matter.” 
“Statement relative to the Columbia River and the Adjoining Territory on the 
North West Coast of North America.” Enclosed in S. M’Gillivray’s letter to 
Bagot of November 15, 1817. Found with Bagot’s despatch, no. 74, Public Record 
Office, F. O. Am, 123. 

“Mr. Astor himself hoped to return to the Columbia in case that region 
should .be restored to the United States at the close of the war. See his letter 
to Jefferson, October 18, 1813. MS. Jefferson Papers, Washington. Also Galla- 
tin’s letter of August 5, 1834, to Astor. Gallatin’s Writings, Adams ed., II. 505. 

* Letter to Jefferson, October, 1813. 

“Tn the negotiation of 1794, resulting in the Jay Treaty, Lord Grenville pro- 
posed as the boundary in the northwest a line from West Bay of Lake Superior 
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Had they succeeded in this object, Great Britain would have been 
placed at an advantage with reference to all of the undistributed 
territory lying west of the upper Mississippi on the practical ground 
that this territory was contiguous to her own. Mackenzie, who well 
understood the force of the argument from contiguity, declared in 
1801 that wherever the rectified northwestern boundary line should 
strike the Mississippi—and he apparently thought the point would 
be at the parallel of 45°—“ it must be continued West, till it termi- 
nates in the Pacific Ocean, to the South of the Columbia.”45 In 
other words, he regarded the coveted position on the Mississippi as 
a political fulcrum, on which, by the dextrous use of the commercial 
lever, every portion of the territory north of a right line extending 
to the Pacific might be quietly lifted into the British sphere of 
control. 

How far Mackenzie may have reflected his government’s policy 
of the moment cannot be fully determined ; but there is no doubt that 
the American government was on guard against contingencies such 
as he suggested, and that they sought by both positive and negative 
means to render this naive forecast of British expansion southward 
an unsubstantial dream. For when, in the first months of the year 
1803, the threatened occupation of New Orleans by the French 
seemed to justify an alliance with Britain as a means of freeing the 
lower Mississippi, the government, though authorizing a treaty for 
that purpose, instructed their commissioners, Monroe and Living- 
ston, not to admit as a condition of such alliance Great Britain’s 
anticipated demand of the privilege of acquiring territory west of 
the upper Mississippi. Three things, Secretary of State Madison 
thought, suggested the probability that she would claim such a privi- 
lege: her anxiety “to extend her domain to the Mississippi, the 
uncertain extent of her claims, from North to South, beyond the 
Western limits of the United States, and the attention she has paid 
to the North West coast of America’’.t® Gallatin, at about the 
same time, thought we might be obliged to take immediate posses- 
sion of northern Louisiana “to prevent G[reat] B[ritain] from 
doing the same ”,?” 
drawn due west toward Red Lake River of the Mississippi, to intercept at right 
angles a line drawn due north from the angle formed by the junction of the St. 
Croix with the Mississippi. See maps, American State Papers, Foreign Relations, 
I. 492. Also pp. 488, 490-492. 


1 Voyages, p. 399. 

* Letter to Monroe and Livingston, April 18, 1803. Writings of James 
Madison, ed. Hunt, VII. 39. 

“Letter to Jefferson, April 13, 1803, commenting on some proposed instruc- 
tions for Captain Lewis. Gallatin thought Lewis should examine carefully into 
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By a stroke of fortune, over which Americans have not yet ceased 
to wonder, the Louisiana territory of vast hut indefinite extent fell 
into our hands at this very time. It instantly introduced a new 
problem—the determination of a boundary between Great Britain 
and the United States west of the Lake of the Woods—and this, 
since the United States set up a claim to the forty-ninth parallel for 
that boundary, practically administered the coup de grace to Britain’s 
claim to come down on the Mississippi.1® The idea was not at once 
abandoned, and at the opening of the negotiations following the war 
of 1812 the British government showed a disposition to force the 
United States into compliance with their most extreme pretensions 
in that quarter, but without avail.’ 

Meantime, the United States was beginning to employ the argu- 
ment from contiguity in a manner quite as sweeping as that exhibited 
by Mackenzie in 1801, but with a very different motive and a dif- 
ferent effect. Mackenzie had desired Britain’s boundary to come 
down on the Mississippi in order that it might be carried to the 
Pacific south of the Columbia, thus placing that river at the service 
of British traders. When Monroe, in 1814, insisted on the restora- 
tion of Astoria to the United States he apparently feared that its 
possession by Britain would facilitate her encroachment upon terri- 
tory claimed by the United States south of 49° east of the Rockies. 


the means by which a British attempt upon the Missouri could be frustrated. He 
conceived that “the future destinies of the Missouri country are of vast impor- 
tance to the United States.” The above are among a number of hints tending to 
require the ascription of a political or precautionary motive for the Lewis and 
Clark expedition in addition to the scientific and commercial motives usually 
regarded as sufficient. Supplementary hints are found in Jefferson’s secret mes- 
sage of January 18, 1803, and in Lewis’s first letter to Jefferson on his return to 
St. Louis, September 23, 1806. Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion, ed. Thwaites, VII. 334. 

* On May 12, 1803, just twelve days after the signing of the Louisiana Treaty, 
Rufus King and Lord Hawkesbury agreed on a treaty by which Great Britain 
would have been granted “the shortest line which can be drawn between the 
northwest point of the Lake of the Woods and the nearest source of the Missis- 
sippi”. But this provision was rejected by the United States Senate on the 
ground that it might in the future “be pretended to operate as a limitation to 
the claims of territory acquired by the United States” from France. John 
Quincy Adams to the Secretary of State, December 16, 1803. Am. St. Pap., F. R., 
II. 590. See also Senate resolution of February 5, 1804, ibid., p. 591. Also, 
Madison to Monroe, February 14, 1804, explaining how the fifth article of this 
treaty might have affected the Louisiana boundary, which was believed to have 
been fixed at the forty-ninth parallel by commissioners appointed in consequence 
of the treaty of Utrecht. Jbid., III. 80 ff. 

* The British commissioners at first demanded a line from the western end 
of Lake Superior to the Mississippi, and when the Americans protested this as 
aggressive they suggested the line from the Lake of the Woods southward to the 
head of the river. Jbid., pp. 309, 310, 312. 
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He therefore contended that “on no pretext can the British Govern- 
ment set up a claim to territory south of the northern boundary of 
the United States.’”?° 

That boundary, fixed by the treaty of 1783 at the northwest point 
of the Lake of the Woods, coincided unusually well with the claim, 
based upon unverified tradition, that the treaty of Utrecht contem- 
plated a settlement of limits between France and England at the 
forty-ninth parallel of latitude. Under these circumstances the 
forty-ninth parallel could be insisted upon as a “ convenient boun- 
dary ”? through the entire stretch of wilderness in which the terri- 
tories of the two nations were contiguous—ultimately from the Lake 
of the Woods to the Pacific. Eventually, this line was fixed in two 
sections, first from the Lake of the Woods to the Rockies and, sec- 
ond, from the Rockies to the sea, with an interval of twenty-eight 
years between their respective settlements. The extension of the line 
from the Lake of the Woods westward was first discussed, unsuc- 
cessfully, in 1806-1807,?? and again in 1814.73 After the latter date 
and prior to October, 1818, when the question was set at rest by 
treaty, occurred the first phase of the Oregon discussion proper, a 
phase which it is difficult, or rather impossible, to disentangle from 
the question of the boundary extending from the Lake of the Woods 
to the Rocky Mountains. 

We saw above that Monroe in March, 1814, before it was known 


» The entire letter, dated March 22, 1814, and addressed to the commissioners 
of the United States to negotiate a treaty with Great Britain, is as follows: 
“Should a treaty be concluded with Great Britain, and a reciprocal restitution of 
territory be agreed on, you will have it in recollection that the United States 
had in their possession, at the commencement of the war, a post at the mouth of 
the river Columbia, which commanded the river, which ought to be comprised 
in the stipulation, should the possession have been wrested from us during the 
war. On no pretext can .the British Government set up a claim to territory 
south of the northern boundary of the United States. It is not believed that 
they have any claim whatever to territory on the Pacific ocean. You will, how- 
ever, be careful, should a definition of boundary be attempted, not to countenance, 
in any manner, or in any quarter, a pretension in the British Government to 
territory south of that line.” Am. St. Pap., F. R., III. 731. 

71 Gallatin so spoke of it in a letter of December 25, 1814. Writings, I. 646, 

72 On the feeling in England at that time respecting the prospect of developing 
a British claim in the region of the Missouri by occupancy, conquest, or purchase 
from Spain, see report of American commissioners, Monroe and W. Pinckney. 
Am. St. Pap., F. R., III. 162. 

3In 1814 the British commissioners would have been willing to define the 
boundary from the Lake of the Woods to the Rockies in a manner satisfactory 
to the United States, but only on condition that the old British claim of a right 
to approach the Mississippi should be admitted by the United States. This pro- 
posal was rejected. See Am. St. Pap., F. R., Ill. 732-733, and 738. Also, J. Q. 
Adams’s Memoirs, III., especially pp. 84-86, 110-111; and Gallatin, Writings, 
I, 646. 
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at Washington that Astoria had been captured, instructed the Amer- 
ican peace commissioners to procure its restitution in case it should 
have been taken. In the treaty negotiated at Ghent nothing was 
said about Astoria specifically, but the first article stipulates that 
“all territory, places, and possessions whatsoever taken by either 
party from the other during the war, or which may be taken after 
the signing of this treaty, excepting only the islands hereinafter 
mentioned [in Passamaquoddy Bay, see Art. IV.], shall be restored 
without delay . . .”4 

One day in the month of July following, Mr. Monroe requested 
an interview with Mr. Anthony St. John Baker, the British chargé 
d’affaires at Washington, and on his responding, called attention to 
the post which at the outbreak of hostilities the United States had 
maintained on the Columbia but which had been broken up by a 
British naval force. In his opinion, this case was covered by the 
language of Article I., otherwise it would have been made an excep- 
tion as were the islands in Passamaquoddy Bay. Baker was evi- 
dently taken by surprise, and appears to have been without definite 
information on the subject.2> So he parried for the moment and 
Monroe shortly afterward put in writing a formal demand for 
orders from the British government to the British commander on 
the Columbia to turn over the establishment to an authorized agent 
of the United States, declaring that measures would be taken without 
delay for its reoccupation.?® Baker’s reply was still vague. He had 
received no instructions on the subject of such orders, and thought 
that although the post had probably been captured, yet it was very 
uncertain whether any person was left there who would be compe- 
tent to make the transfer. He referred Monroe to Admiral Dixon 
for definite information on the points in question. 

There is nothing to show that the British government ever fur- 
nished Baker with instructions on the subject, nor anything to 
explain the American government’s delay in carrying out the an- 

* Am. St. Pap., F. R., I¥I. 746. ; 

> Baker’s letter of July 19, 1815, to his government. MS. in Public Record 
Office, London, F. O. Am. 107. 

76 Enclosed with Baker’s letter of July 19, 1815; also in Am. St. Pap., F. R., 
IV. 852. Monroe’s letter was dated July 18, 1815. His information doubtless 
came from Astor. It is probable, too, that the United States government was 
relying on Astor to reoccupy the post, for he seemed disposed at this time to 
re-establish his western trade. See Astor’s letter to Hunt, in Irving, Astoria 
(revised edition, 1849), p. 495. Also Gallatin’s letter to Astor, August 4, 1834, 
Writings, II. 503-505. Gallatin testified that Astor had stated to him, he thought 


in 1816, that he would reoccupy the Columbia if the American government would 
afford him some military support. 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XVI.—IQ. 
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nounced intention to reoccupy Astoria.27_ The whole matter remained 
in abeyance for more than two years, or until November, 1817. On 
the 24th of that month Mr. Charles Bagot, the British minister who 
had superseded Baker at Washington, extracted from John Quincy 
Adams, the new Secretary of State, a confession that the sloop of 
war Ontario, Captain Biddle, “had been ordered to proceed to the 
mouth of the Columbia River, for the purpose of re-establishing the 
settlement of which the United States had been dispossessed during 
the war”.?® Bagot had been hearing rumors that the Ontario was 
sailing upon such a mission,”® but these were so vague as to furnish 
no sufficient ground for bringing the matter to Mr. Adams. On 
November 21, however, he received a letter from Simon M’Gillivray, 
one of the principal partners of the North-West Company, in which 
that gentleman professed to have secured in New York, from a thor- 
oughly reliable source, information to show that the Ontario was 
destined for the Pacific and that Captain Biddle had orders “to 
seize or destroy the establishments and trade of the North-West 
Company upon that coast”.*° Bagot now felt constrained to ques- 
tion the Secretary of State on the subject and, though Adams seemed 
to him a good deal embarrassed, he admitted the orders to re-estab- 
lish the “settlement” and denied that Biddle had received orders to 
destroy or disturb the North-West Company’s trade. Adams’s 
theory was that the place had for many years belonged to the United 
States; that it had been captured by a British fleet; that it should 
have been restored after the war; and that now, since according to 
Mr. Baker it was doubtful if anyone could be found there to make 
the restitution, the only thing left to do was for the American gov- 
ernment to re-establish it. In the conversation which ensued, Adams 
asserted that the Columbia River had first been discovered by an 
American ship, while Bagot retorted that the coast of the Pacific 
had been uniformly claimed by Great Britain in her discussions with 
Spain—her only legitimate contestant in that region—and that both 


7 The place was named Fort George on the occasion of its capture in De- 
cember, 1813. Astor’s fur business in the Lake region and elsewhere had been 
seriously deranged by the war, and time was required to bring it back into good 
condition; so that if, as seems likely, the re-establishment depended on him the 
delay may have been caused: by the untoward posture of Astor’s affairs at 
this time. 

*Bagot’s cipher despatch of November 24, 1817. MS. in Public Record 
Office, London, F. O. Am. 123; decipher. 

* See his despatch no. 65, of November 7, 1817, F. O. Am. 123. 

°° See Bagot’s no. 74, of December 2, 1817, and the letter of Simon M’Gillivray 
enclosed. This letter was dated New York, November 15, 1817. 
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Vancouver and Mackenzie had taken formal possession for their 
government. No general argument took place.** 

Bagot wrote at once to his government. He also wrote to Gov- 
ernor-General Sherbrooke of Canada, suggesting that the news of 
the Ontario’s departure be transmitted overland to the mouth of the 
Columbia, in order to make sure that on her arrival there the terri- 
tory might be found to be actually in the possession of British sub- 
jects; he was in doubt whether he ought also to apprise the British 
admiral at Halifax of this state of things and suggest the expe- 
diency of dispatching a ship to the Columbia in the hope of antici- 
pating the Ontario.®? 

It appears from these circumstances that the incident produced 
upon the British minister an alarming impression. And it must be 
confessed that the sailing of the Ontario with such an object and 
with such avowed orders, without notice to the British government, 
was, to say the least, disquieting. Adams and Monroe both assured 
Bagot that the failure to notify him of the government’s intention 
to re-establish the post on the Columbia was a mere oversight, but 
in diplomacy such explanations are usually received with grains of 
allowance.** Yet, when Bagot’s despatch number 74 reached Lord 
Castlereagh at the British Foreign Office, its representations pro- 
duced an effect quite at variance with what the writer had antici- 
pated. For Castlereagh, so far from showing trepidation, looked 
upon the affair of the Ontario as affording a happy opportunity to 
develop a policy of his own respecting the territorial relations of the 
United States and Great Britain west of the Mississippi. 

This policy stands disclosed in two despatches** to Bagot of date 
February 4, 1818, the one intended for the eyes of Mr. Adams, the 
other as the minister’s “chart and compass” in navigating the 
always difficult waters of a new negotiation. Briefly described, it 
was a “baiting” policy: Castlereagh began by conceding the right 
of the United States, under the first article of the treaty of Ghent, 
to be restorec to “the same state of possession [on the Columbia] 
which they held at the breaking out of the war”, and he issued 

** See Bagot’s no. 74, of December 2, 1817. See also J. Q. Adams, Memoirs, 
IV. 24-25. Adams’s account of the interview differs from Bagot’s in minor 
matters of fact, and of course in tone. 

82 Bagot’s no. 74. 

33 Bagot declined to let the matter rest on the basis of the interview of No- 
vember 24, but insisted on making it the subject of a formal note. In this note 
he enlarges on the British claims, using the facts and arguments furnished to him 
by M’Gillivray in a paper originally prepared by the North-West partners in 1815 
and sent to Mr. Baker. See Bagot’s no. 74. 


* Despatches to Mr. Bagot, January to December, 1818, no. 2 and “ separate 
and confidential”. February 4, 1818. F. O. Am. 129. 
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orders accordingly for the restitution of Astoria to properly accred- 
ited officers of the American government. But here concession 
ended, and not only so, but the conditions of the restoration of 
Astoria were framed with an evident purpose to secure what it was 
hoped would prove a more valuable return concession from the 
United States. The American government had a good right to 
reoccupy Astoria, but the British government denied the validity of 
the American claim to the soil on which Astoria stood, and asserted 
the claim of Great Britain to that territory “upon which the Amer- 
ican settlement must be considered as an encroachment”. Having 
thus brought the question of right sharply into view, Castlereagh 
proposed to settle it by arbitration, a method provided in the treaty 
of Ghent itself for determining disputed points of possession and 
one which he believed the American government could not decline 
because on one question growing out of the execution of the treaty 
they had themselves proposed such a method of settlement.*® Nor 
was he concerned with the Columbia River question solely, but he 
hoped to prevail upon the American government to agree to settle, 
by the same method, the whole extent of the boundary from the 
Lake of the Woods to the Pacific, or rather, as Castlereagh stated 
it, with diplomatic caution, “to the utmost extent of the contiguous 
territories of the two states”. 

In his private despatch to Bagot it was pointed out that the 
boundary settlement should be divided into two parts: first, “that 
which concerns the line between the two states from the Lake of 
the Woods westward to the Mississippi—this far the two states 
must be contiguous”; secondly, “that which concerns the rights of 
the respective states to the westward of that river, where they may 
or may not be contiguous states”. He instructed Bagot to propose 
that the disputed point on the Columbia should be determined first, 
because it was the more pressing and because the inquiry into that 
question would doubtless throw much light on the rights of the two 
states in the interior from the Mississippi westward.** It was ob- 

>The question of the slaves carried away by the British after the war; 
were the slaves “possessions” under the meaning of the first article, which 
recites “all territory, places, and possessions” shall be restored, etc.? It in- 
volves a preliminary report by two commissioners, one appointed by each of the 
two governments; if these agreed the question was to be regarded as settled, if 
not, it was to go to an arbitrator. 

«Tt being obvious ”,, Says Castlereagh, “that altho’ the rights of the re- 
spective parties in the interior and on the coast may have taken their origin in 
circumstances wholly unconnected, that where a line is to be drawn through a 
territory so wild and uncultivated as that westward of the Mississippi, towards 
the Pacific, it is for the convenience of both governments first to enquire what 


their respective rights are upon the sea-coast to which such frontier line is to 
be drawn, before they proceed to trace the intermediate boundary.” 
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viously Castlereagh’s hope that, the policy of arbitration once 
adopted, Great Britain might be able to establish her claims at the 
two ends of the line, the Mississippi and the Columbia, or at least 
one of them, after which the determination of the remainder of the 
boundary would be more likely to proceed in harmony with her 
interests. Since it was tacitly understood that the Emperor of 
Russia, with whom Castlereagh was a special favorite, would be 
asked to arbitrate any questions arising under the treaty of Ghent, 
there is every reason to believe that his plan would have operated 
largely to Britain’s advantage. But in fact these proposals were not 
seriously considered by the American government. They accepted 
the freely offered concession that Astoria should be restored, but 
declined all the suggestions for arbitration.*” 

The American government preferred to settle its boundary ques- 
tions by the process of direct negotiation, and the principal result 
of the correspondence over the Ontario incident was to bring the 
whole subject of undetermined boundaries prominently before the 
British and American negotiators at London in the autumn of 1818. 
On that occasion Gallatin and Rush, for the United States, were 
instructed to accept as the boundary of Louisiana a line drawn along 
the forty-ninth parallel from the point where a line drawn due north 
or south (as the case might be) from the northwest point of the 
Lake of the Wodds should intersect that parallel.28 While no defi- 
nite instruction was given with reference to a possible boundary 
west of the Rockies, the implication is that the American govern- 
ment was in no haste to settle it, particularly since Great Britain 


37 Astoria was formally turned over to J. B. Prevost, October 6, 1818. The 
reasons for declining arbitration on the boundary question while invoking that 
mode of settlement on the slave question, etc., are summed up by Adams in Am. 
St. Pap., F. R., IV. 372, 376, 377, 378. 

3 Adams to Gallatin and Rush, July 28, 1818. Jbid., p. 377, 378. Adams 
says: “From the earnestness with which the British Government now re- 
turn to the object of fixing this boundary, there is reason to believe that 
they have some other purpose connected with it, which they do not now avow, 
but which, in their estimation, gives it an importance not belonging to it, con- 
sidered in itself. An attempt was at first.made by them, at the negotiation of 
Ghent, to draw the boundary line from Lake Superior to the Mississippi. But, 
as they afterwards not only abandoned that pretension, but gave up even the 
pretension to an article renewing their right to the navigation of the Mississippi, 
it was to have been expected they would thenceforth have considered this western 
boundary of no importance to them. The new pretension, however, of disputing 
our title to the settlement at the mouth of Columbia river, either indicates a 
design on their part to encroach, by new establishments of their own, upon the 
forty-ninth parallel of latitude, south of which they can have no valid claim upon 
this continent; or it manifests a jealousy of the United States—a desire to check 
the progress of our settlements...” 
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had already specifically admitted the right of the United States 
respecting Astoria. 

In the negotiations, concluded October 20, 1818, the British pleni- 
potentiaries attempted once more to connect with the boundary ques- 
tion a clause granting them access to the Mississippi and securing 
the right of navigating that river. They ultimately gave up both 
of these points and accepted the American proposal to carry the line 
to the crest of the Rockies by the forty-ninth parallel. But they 
insisted throughout in connecting the boundary extending from the 
Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountains with the question as 
to the country west of the Rockies, and practically refused to agree 
to any boundary settlement unless some arrangement were made re- 
specting that territory. “This”, say the American plenipotentiaries, 


induced us to propose an extension of the boundary line due west to 
the Pacific Ocean. We did not assert that the United States had a 
perfect title to that country, but insisted that their claim was at least 
good as against Great Britain. The forty-ninth degree of north latitude 
had, in pursuance of the treaty of Utrecht, been fixed indefinitely, as 
the line between the northern British possessions and thase of France, 
including Louisiana, now a part of our territories. There was no reason 
why, if the two countries extended their claims westward, the same line 
should not be continued to the Pacific Ocean. ... They [the British 
plenipotentiaries] did not make any formal proposition for a boundary, 
but intimated that the river itself was the most convenient that could 
be adopted, and that they would not agree to any that did not give them 
the harbor at the mouth of the river in common with the United States. 


The Americans declined to consider this but were willing to 
adopt a treaty which should be silent respecting the western terri- 
tory. This the British declined, but proposed an article guarantee- 
ing to both nations equal commercial rights in so much of the terri- 
tory as is comprised between the parallels of forty-five and forty-nine 
degrees. The Americans declared they would rather leave the entire 
boundary question unsettled than to accept an agreement so deroga- 
tory to the United States, and they offered the “ joint-occupation ” 
article which was finally incorporated in the treaty.2° The British 
plenipotentiaries concluded “that by thus leaving the country in 
question open to the trade of both nations [they] substantially 


® Gallatin and Rush to the Secretary of State, October 18, 1818. Am. St. 
Pap., F. R., IV. 381. “It was at last agreed, but, as we thought, with some re- 
luctance on the part of the British plenipotentiaries, that the country on the north- 
west coast, claimed by either party, should, without prejudice to the claims of 
either party [or the claims of any third power] and for a limited time [ten 
years] be opened, for the purpose of trade [and settlement], to the inhabitants 
of both countries.” 
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secured to Great Britain every present advantage which could have 
flowed from its actual possession ’’.*° 

The significance to the Oregon question of the treaty of 1818 is 
twofold: it validated the contention of the United States for a 
boundary along the forty-ninth parallel to the Rockies as the north- 
ern limit of Louisiana, thus excluding from later discussions about 
Oregon all complicating questions affecting the country east of the 
mountains ; and it postponed the final compromise. In both particu- 
lars the immediate advantage of the treaty lay with Britain. For, 
her subjects being already in monopolistic control of the fur-trade 
in Oregon, it was commercially important to leave that control 
undisturbed as long as possible. Since their possession of Oregon 
could thereafter not affect the country east of Oregon, toward the 
Mississippi, the American goverriment was deprived of the most 
urgent reason for wishing to dislodge the British from the Columbia. 
On the other hand, the general result of the treaty was favorable to 
the United States. The principle of contiguity had gained enor- 
mously in momentum by the creation of the forty-ninth parallel 
boundary, while time, the most dependable ally of a rapidly expand- 
ing nation, would furnish opportunities for strengthening the Amer- 
ican claim before the expiration of the joint-occupation agreement. 

One advantage the American government hastened to secure, the 
transfer to the United States of all the rights of Spain on the Pacific 
Coast north of the parallel of forty-two degrees and extending pre- 
sumably to the Alaska boundary.** It was John Quincy Adams,*? 
the American statesman so little loved by George Canning, who is 
responsible for this new obstacle to the realization of Britain’s hopes 
during the vigorous Canning régime which was about to ensue. 

Thus far the treatment of the Oregon question by the British 
Foreign Office seems strongly tinctured with a spirit of opportunism. 


* Robinson and Goulburn to Castlereagh. Board of Trade, October 20, 
1818, F, O. Am. 138. 

“Adams to Gallatin and Rush, July 28, 1818. Am. St. Pap., F. R., IV. 377. 
He says: “From the late correspondence with the Spanish minister, Onis, it 
appears that the claim of Spain upon the shores of the South Sea extends to the 
fifty-sixth degree of north latitude”. 

““The acknowledgment of a definite line of boundary to the South Sea 
forms a great epocka in our history. The first proposal of it in this negotiation 
was my own, and I trust it is now secured beyond the reach of revocation. It 
was not even among our claims by the Treaty of Independence with Great 
Britain. It was not among our pretensions under the purchase of Louisiana—for 
that gave us only the range of the Mississippi and its waters. I first introduced 
it in the written proposal of 31st of October last, after having discussed it 
verbally both with Onis [Spanish minister] and De Neuville [French minister]. 
It is the only peculiar and appropriate right acquired by this treaty... .” 
Adams’s Memoirs, IV. 275. 
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Castlereagh’s effort of 1818, whatever may be thought of it on gen- 
eral grounds, was a policy for the moment only. The outlining of 
a definite, permanent Oregon policy was left for George Canning. 
Canning’s attention was drawn to the Oregon question in connec- 
tion with other matters during the years 1823-1824. Once more it 
was our own government that initiated the discussion,** stimulated 
now by persistent activity in Congress looking toward the erection 
of a territory of the United States on the Pacific.** In his letter 
instructing Mr. Rush to bring forward the Oregon matter,*® Mr. 
Adams pointed out the rapidly developing interest of the United 
States in the settlement of the boundary, employing arguments 
drawn from the recent Congressional discussion of the question.*® 
He also stated the basis of our government’s claim “to the Columbia 
River, and to the interior territory washed by its waters”, as resting 


upon its discovery from the sea and nomination by a citizen of the 
United States; upon its exploration to the sea by Captains Lewis and 
Clarke; upon the settlement of Astoria, made under the protection of 
the United States, and thus restored to them in 1818; and upon the 
subsequent acquisition of all the rights of Spain, the only European 
power who, prior to the discovery of the river, had amy pretensions 
to territorial rights on the Northwest Coast of America. 


He believed the river to rise as far north as the fifty-first par- 
allel and was prepared to offer that line as a boundary to the sea. 
But he was willing, nevertheless, to drop down to the parallel of 
forty-nine, should Britain strongly insist upon it, because that par- 
allel had already been selected for the boundary as far west as the 
Rocky Mountains. When Canning learned what the American pro- 
posals were, he wrote the despatch (May 31, 1824)*? to the British 


“The British government had studiously avoided the question since 1818. 
When, in January, 1821, their minister at Washington, Stratford Canning, un- 
wittingly got into an altercation with Adams on the subject, and wrote home for 
instructions, Castlereagh required him to say nothing further on the Oregon 
question without specific instructions received in advance. See Castlereagh to S. 
Canning, April 10, 1821, F. O. Am. 156. On the altercation itself, one of the 
most: spirited in the history of our State Department, see Canning to Castlereagh, 
January 28, 1821, and his cipher despatch of January 30, 1821, in F. O. Am. 157. 
Also, Adams’s Memoirs, V. 243-259. 

“This discussion was started by John Floyd, member of the House from 
Virginia. He was a cousin of Charles Floyd of the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
and was in close touch with Ramsay Crooks and other “ Astorians” as well as 
with those representing the whaling interests of eastern Massachusetts. For an 
account of Floyd see Bourne, “ Aspects of Oregon History before 1840”, in 
Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society, VI. 255. See also, for the Con- 
gressional debate on Oregon, Schafer, Pacific Northwest, ch. 1x. 

* Letter of July 22, 1823. Am. St. Pap., F. R., V. 721. 

“© They will be found summed up in Floyd’s Report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, January 25, 1821, reprinted in the Quarterly of the Oregon Historical 
Society, VIII. 51-75. 

“MS. in F. O. Am. tot. 
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plenipotentiaries which, better than any other document, sums up 
the principles governing Great Britain’s attitude during the twenty 
years which followed. 

He appears conscious that the question is not, from Britain’s 
viewpoint, a pressing one, since the joint-occupation agreement has 
still four years to run and the rights of Russia are in course of 
adjustment.*® Nevertheless, his government was prepared to treat 
with the United States for a delimitation of frontiers west of the 
Rocky Mountains ‘on the joint principles of occupancy and reci- 
procal convenience”. Great Britain was ready to make a reason- 
able concession, but could not accede to the American demand that 
she exclude herself from the entire stretch of coast from 42° to 51°. 
“Within that space”, he says, 
is Nootka; and we may well be allowed to ask, under what pretense the 
United States Government can expect that Great Britain should, in 
their favor, surrender her claim to a part of the coast from which, when 
Spain attempted to exclude her in 1790, she maintained her right in 
opposition to that power at every risk and maintained it successfully. 
Within the same space is situated the mouth of the Oregon or Columbia 
River, the only great navigable communication, hitherto ascertained to 
exist, with the interior of that part of the country. The entrance to 
this river was surveyed by British officers at the expense of the British 
nation many years before any agent of the American Government had 
visited its shores, and the trading posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
are now and have for some time been stationed on its waters. 

What, in opposition to this state of facts, can the United States 
adduce to sustain their claim? That claim, whatever it may be, 
must have originated in one of three ways: either in the purchase 
of Louisiana from France, in the treaty of 1819 with Spain, or in 
acts of the American government performed independently of other 
nations. That government has the right to select, for purposes of 
argument, either the French title, the Spanish title, or the American 
title, as the one or the other may seem the least vulnerable. But 
the “French title, if good, must be good exclusively as French; the 
Spanish, as Spanish; and the American, as American .. . it never 
can be tolerated that either the French, or the Spanish, or the Amer- 
ican title should be exhibited at the same time under a threefold 
aspect, or that the defect of any one of these titles should be sup- 
plied by arguments deduced from the other two”, the titles being, as 
he believed, mutually contradictory. 

* Russia stipulated with the United States in 1824 and with Great Britain 
in 1825 to restrain her settlements to the region north of 54° 40’, provided the 
other party would in such case remain south of that line. This left the United 


States and Great Britain the sole contestants for territorial rights west of the 
Rockies from 42° to 54° 40’. 
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Canning traverses the grounds of claim under each of the three 
titles. He finds that Louisiana, from'the purchase of which arose 
the French title, was merely coextensive with the drainage basin of 
the Mississippi system and could have carried with it no right to 
territory west of the Rockies. The Spanish title was based upon 
discovery solely, since Spain planted no settlements north of San 
Francisco, and on the ground of discovery Britain might urge the 
prior discoveries of Francis Drake, were it not that the Nootka 
Convention of October, 1790, between Spain and Great Britain set 
the whole question as between those two powers at rest. If the 
United States claim under the Spanish title, they must be prepared 
to take that title with all the limitations Spain had placed upon it, 
of which the Nootka Convention granting to Britain the right to 
trade and form settlements anywhere on the coast north of Cali- 
fornia was the chief.“° The claim made by the United States in 
their own right he finds inferior to the British claim because, first, 
British navigators had explored at large expense considerable sec- 
tions of the coast before the accidental discovery of the river by 
Gray; the river itself was explored by Broughton at least ten years 
before the arrival of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, and though 
a party of Americans had formed an establishment at the mouth of 
the river in 1811, they soon sold it to the British company, whose 
successors had since then developed the trade of the entire Columbia 
region, occupying several stations south and east of the river below 
the forty-ninth parallel and connecting the Columbia trade with the 
Canadian fur-trade. It would be impossible to assign to each party 
precisely the territory which on the basis of prior discovery, explora- 
tion, and occupancy might be justly claimed, and the only reasonable 
procedure would be to divide the whole territory by the line of the 
Columbia River to the-forty-ninth parallel, and then along that par- 
allel to the Rocky Mountains. By such a compromise, which he 
authorized, Britain would secure “the only points of substantial 
interest to us, I mean the undisputed possession of the whole country 
on the right bank of the upper Columbia and a free issue for its 
produce by the channel of that river. In executing my present 

*® Zest was imparted to Canning’s discussion of the Spanish title because he 
knew it was on the basis of that title the United States had announced its opposi- 
tion to the further colonization of the American continent by European nations. 
This “ Monroe Doctrine” was to be specifically protested, or at least interpreted 
so far as it affected Britain’s status in North America, in the Oregon negotiation. 

Everett wrote, no. 69, December 2, 1843, that Lord Aberdeen had a “ very 
low opinion of the exclusive rights of Spain in the unsettled portions of the 


continent”. This, as you are aware, is an hereditary element in British Colonial 
politics. Despatches to Dept. of State, American Embassy in London, vol. VIII. 
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instruction you will be careful to provide effectually for this object.” 

The negotiation of 1824 got no farther than the mutual exchange 
of proposals by the parties.°° When, in 1826, Gallatin was sent to 
London to negotiate a treaty covering all questions in dispute be- 
tween Britain and the United States, Canning repeated to the British 
plenipotentiaries the above instructions, ultimately adding to them 
a letter®* containing a further concession. Since there was no har- 
bor on the Pacific coast between San Francisco and Puget Sound 
fit to receive a warship, the British government would be willing 
to make over to the United States Port Discovery on De Fuca’s 
Strait, with a radius of five miles of territory about it; or, should 
this not satisfy Mr. Gallatin, they would even be willing to give up 
a triangle of land, with all the harbors pertaining thereto, bounded 
by the Pacific on the west, Fuca’s Strait on the north, and Hood’s 
Canal, with a line drawn from its southern extremity to a point ten 
miles south of Gray’s harbor as the other boundary. But Great 
Britain would not abandon the Columbia River boundary as the 
basis of compromise in spite of Gallatin’s offer to yield to her the 
navigation of the river, on certain conditions, provided the forty- 
ninth parallel were made the basis. Thus agreement was out of the 
question and the negotiation ended with a mere extension for an 
indefinite term, of the earlier joint-occupation principle.* 

A significant glimpse into the more secret recesses of Canning’s 
mind, as respects the Oregon question, may be had through his letter 
to Lord Liverpool, dated July 7, 1826.5 In that letter he deplores 
the “blunder” committed by the British government when they 
agreed to restore Astoria,®* but he hopes to be able to retrieve it 


if we maintain our present ground immovably. If we retreat from 
that, the cession of Astoria will have been but the first symptom of 


5 The American proposal was rejected, the British proposal was taken by Mr. 
Rush ad referendum, but nothing came of it. 

51 See Canning to Huskisson and Addington, November 10, 1826, for his 
renewal of the instructions of 1824, and his letter of November 30, 1826, for the 
supplementary instruction. Both are in F. O. Am. 219. 

"2 The treaty stipulated that the joint-occupation agreement might be termi- 
nated by either party, a notice of one year to the other party being the only 
formality required. 

%See E. J. Stapleton, Some Official Correspondence of George Canning, 
II. 71-75. 

54“ T do not hesitate to say that our decision on that occasion was absolutely 
unjustifiable... . Compare the Bill of Sale by which the settlement, or block- 
house, of Astoria was made over for a valuable consideration, by a company half 
British and half American, to a wholly British Company, with the first article 
of the Treaty of Ghent stipulating the restoration of places ‘taken’ in war; and 
read Lord B[athurst]’s despatch directing the surrender to the Yankees of the 
settlement so bought and sold... .” 
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weakness, the first of a series of compliances with encroachments which, 
if not resisted, will grow upon success. There are two points—one of 
a political, the other of a commercial character—which I anxiously 
desire you to bear in mind in the discussion of this question. 

Ist. That the ambitious and overbearing views of the States are 
becoming daily more developed, and better understood in this country. 

and. That the trade between the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, 
direct across the Pacific, is the trade of the world most susceptible of 
rapid augmentation and improvement. Between China and Mexico, it 
is now going on largely .... We cannot yet enter into this trade, 
on account of the monopoly of the Efast] I[ndia] C[ompan]y. But ten 
years hence that monopoly will cease; and though at that period neither 
you nor I shall be where we are to answer for our deeds, I should 
not like to leave my name affixed to an instrument by which England 
would have foregone the advantages of an immense direct intercourse 
between China and what may be, if we resolve not to yield them up, 
her boundless establishments on the N. W. Coast of America. 


Canning’s life ended before the completion of the negotiations 
of 1826-1827. Perhaps this helps to explain why the Oregon policy 
he announced, embodying his anti-American sentiments, as exhibited 
on numerous other occasions® as well as on this,>® coupled with his 
militant patriotism and the prophetic feeling respecting the China 
trade revealed in the above letter, became all but fatally binding 
upon his successors. Certain it is that his programme of “ staking 
the midstream [of the Columbia] as our boundary” was the pro- 
gramme under which the Oregon negotiation was resumed by the 
British ministry after the lapse of sixteen years, and it would infal- 
libly have brought on a war with the United States had not such a 
calamity been averted by the more temperate statesmanship of Sir 
Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen. 

In 1842, Lord Ashburton was dispatched to Washington to nego- 
tiate with Secretary Webster all outstanding differences with the 
United States, principally the northeastern boundary, but subordi- 
nate thereto the question of the Oregon boundary. Aberdeen’s 
instructions to Ashburton on that subject®’ proceed upon the assump- 
tion, already made by Canning, that “the actual title of both parties 


55 See Henry Adams, History of the United States, index, “ Canning”; W. C. 
Ford, “John Quincy Adams and the'Monroe Doctrine”, in the American His- 
TORICAL REvIEW, VII. 676 ff. and VIII. 28 ff. 

5 See Gallatin’s Writings, II. 338, 343-344. Canning professed to see in 
Baylies’s Report on the Oregon Question (1826), so Gallatin wrote to Adams, 
evidence of a warlike spirit against Great Britain in the United States. Mr. 
Adams commented: (Gallatin, II. 367) “If Mr. Canning has not enough upon 
his hands to soothe the feelings of foreign nations for what he says in Parliament 
himself, he would think it passing strange to be called to account for offenses 
of that character committed by Mr. Brougham or Mr. Hume.” 

FO, Am. 378. 
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appears mainly to depend upon joint occupancy, use, and settle- 
ment.” Since it was understood that the United States government 
would propose the abrogation of the joint-occupation agreement, 
Ashburton was authorized to accept, as a permanent boundary, the 
line on the forty-ninth parallel from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Columbia, and thence along the middle of that river to the sea.® 
“But”, continues Lord Aberdeen, “your Lordship will reject the 
proposal formerly made by the American Government, in case it 
should be repeated, of following the forty-ninth parallel of latitude 
from the Rocky Mountains to the ocean, as the boundary of the ter- 
ritory of the two states.”®* 

Ashburton’s experience in the ensuing negotiation was disappoint- 
ing. He wrote on April 25, after a preliminary conference with 
Webster, that he expected to settle the Oregon boundary “ satisfac- 
torily, and by this I mean to carry our line down to the river”. 
Webster, he reports, had complained that this would leave the United 
States no good harbor on the coast, but suggested that the matter 
might be adjusted provided his government could secure from 
Mexico the harbor of San Francisco. Ashburton expressed, unoffi- 
cially, the belief that Great Britain would not oppose the plan of a 
cession from Mexico, and he trusted that this declaration—San 
Francisco being greatly desired by the United States—would pave 
the way for an immediate settlement of the Oregon boundary on his 
own terms. But it would seem that Webster was not eager to 
purchase by so great a concession the mere neutrality of Great Britain 
respecting California.** And after the return to Washington of the 

He was to begin, however, with a proposal for fixing the boundary along 
the midstream of the Columbia from its mouth to its junction with the Snake 
River, from which point a line was to be run due east to the crest of the Rockies, 
and thence along the ridge of those mountains to the forty-ninth parallel. This 
minimum offer was probably intended to offset the anticipated maximum demand 
of the United States. 

® The instructions of Ashburton were printed in House Ex. Doc., 42 Cong., 
3 sess., no. 1, 1872-1873, vol. v, pt. 2 (Berlin Arbitration). 

©«T said”, writes Ashburton, “that we could take no part in any arrange- 
ment of this description, but that . . . I believed that we should make no objec- 
tion to any arrangement of the kind provided the cession by Mexico were volun- 
tary. Here this matter now stands. We shall probably get our boundary with 
the understanding I mention, but without waiting for our treaty the conclusion 
of their arrangements with Mexico with which we are to have no concern.” 
He says Mr. Everett had spoken to him about the matter of San Francisco before 
he left England. “I doubt whether in any case we could interfere with effect 
to prevent this arrangement, unless it were attempted to be forced on Mexico. 
We shall therefore do well to avail ourselves of the circumstances of this expecta- 
tion to settle satisfactorily our own boundaries.” 


* His letter of January 29, 1843, to Everett (see Writings, National Edition, 
XVI. 393-396) suggesting a tripartite arrangement, Great Britain, Mexico, and 
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American exploring squadron under Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, 
with new and exact information respecting the Oregon country and 
its ports, Ashburton’s hope of securing the river boundary vanished. 
The officers of the squadron had reported very unfavorably on the 
Columbia River port, where they lost the ship Peacock in 1841, but 
they represented the northern harbors, entered from the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca, as in every way desirable and in fact essential to the 
United States.°? So, although Webster and Ashburton reached a 
happy agreement respecting the northeastern boundary, their treaty 
is silent on the subject of Oregon. 

In order to complete this sketch it is necessary to inquire how a 
British cabinet which began in 1842 with a peremptory refusal to 
accept the forty-ninth parallel as the boundary to the sea, brought 
itself to propose what was essentially this mode of settlement four 
years later. Though the story of the negotiations and attempts at 
negotiation during that period is long and intricate, the explanation 
of Britain’s change of attitude seems to me, from the evidence now 
at hand, reasonably simple. It turns upon the honest desire of Sir 
Robert Peel’s administration to avoid a rupture with the United 
States—a sentiment not always heartily reciprocated by our own 
government.** Edward Everett, who was our minister at London 


the United States being the parties, probably indicates his real views; at least, 
his views after the return of the Wilkes Exploring Expedition early in June, 1842. 
Mexico must cede Upper California to the United States. The United States was 
to pay [blank] millions of dollars, of which a portion was to go to American 
citizens having claims against Mexico, and another definite portion to British 
subjects having claims against Mexico. The Oregon boundary was “to be run 
pretty much as mentioned to you”, probably in the letter of November 28, 1842 
(Private Correspondence, Nat. Ed., II. 150 ff.). In that letter Webster spoke of 
a suggested boundary beginning at Fuca’s Strait, running up the strait, apparently 
to the south end of Admiralty Inlet and thence south, striking the river below 
Vancouver and following it “to its intersection with the 49th degree of latitude 
North”. Mr. Fox, British minister at Washington, wrote Lord Aberdeen Feb- 
ruary 24, 1843, that Webster had that day spoken to him about the “ tripartite” 
plan. He says Webster hopes to secure San Francisco “through the good offices 
of His Majesty’s Government”. F. O. Am. 301. 

@ See Wilkes’s Exploring Expedition (Philadelphia, 1845), V. 171-172. Ash- 
burton thinks it is the report of the squadron’s officers to the government “ which 
induces the government to hesitate about letting our boundary come down to the 
river”, Ashburton to Aberdeen, June 29, 1842, F. O. Am. 379. Sir George 
Simpson, who met the Wilkes party in Oregon, learned that it was the intention 
of Wilkes to “ recommend strongly to his government, to claim the whole of the 
territory on the Pacific from the Mexican northern boundary in Lat. 42° to the 
Russian southern boundary in Lat. 54° 40’”. Letters of Sir George Simpson, 
AMERICAN Historica REvIEw, XIV. 86. 

® On the changed tone toward America with the incoming of Peel’s adminis- 
tration, see Everett to the Department of State, December 28, 1841. MS. Archives 
of the American Embassy, London, volume VII. Although the Congressional 
discussions on Oregon and the “ Fifty-Four-Forty-or-Fight ” slogan of the Demo- 
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when Peel’s administration began and who remained there till the 
summer of 1845, expressed in a series of despatches during that time 
his conviction that the British government was disposed to a friendly 
settlement of the Oregon question on reasonable terms.** They felt 
bound, indeed, in view of the historical attitude of their government, 
not to accept any offer which did not in some respects go beyond 
what had been offered and specifically declined by Canning’s govern- 
ment in 1826-1827. But, on the other hand, they did not expect the 
United States, any more than themselves, to now accept what they 
had once rejected. The problem, from their viewpoint, was to 
induce the American government to accept, with modifications ren- 
dering it more liberal, the Columbia River boundary, or to offer 
liberal modifications of their proposed boundary on the forty-ninth 
parallel basis. 

It was in this spirit that Lord Aberdeen wrote his instructions to 
Richard Pakenham (afterwards Sir Richard) when that gentleman 
was dispatched to Washington at the opening of the year 1844 to 
conduct a negotiation for the settlement of the Oregon question.®* 


cratic campaign of 1844 need not be taken too seriously as an index of American 
hostility, President Polk’s inaugural declaration, in March, 1845, that our title to 
the whole of Oregon was “clear and unquestionable” must be regarded as the 
reverse of conciliatory. 

% See, for example, Everett’s no. 69 to the Department of State, dated Lon- 
don, December 2, 1843. Despatches to the Department of State, VIII. Aberdeen 
declared in an interview with Everett on November 29, 1843, that “there must 
be concession on both sides that they were willing to act on that principle and 
that we must do the same.” Everett says: “it is the result of the closest con- 
sideration I have been able to give it, that the present government, though of 
course determined not to make any discreditable sacrifice of what they consider 
their rights, are really willing to agree to reasonable terms of settlement.” 
Everett’s idea of what would be “reasonable” is almost exactly expressed by the 
treaty as finally concluded. See also Everett’s no. 106 of April 1, 1844. 

® See Everett’s nos. 69 and 106, ubi supra. 

No. 10, Aberdeen to Pakenham, December 28, 1843. The British govern- 
ment showed more anxiety to settle the question, after Ashburton’s failure, than 
did our own government. Lord Aberdeen and Sir Robert Peel both expressed to 
Everett their regret that it had been left over and their desire to proceed without 
delay to its adjustment. See Everett’s no. 19, of August 4, 1842. Also Everett 
to Webster, October 19, 1842. Berlin Arbitration, p. 27. “Lord Aberdeen, in 
the conference which ensued after the exchange of the ratifications, observed that 
his only object of regret in connection with the [Ashburton] treaty was that the 
boundary between the two countries on the Pacific Ocean had not been provided 
for; and expressed a strong wish that I might receive instructions on that sub- 
ject.” Aberdeen instructed Mr. Fox, October 18, 1842, to urge upon the Amer- 
ican government to enter upon a new negotiation at London, through Mr. Everett, 
for the settlement of that question. The American government received the 
overture with formal friendliness but in no hearty spirit. President Tyler was 
in no haste to settle it. See Tyler to Calhoun, October 7, 1845,-in “ Correspondence 
of John C. Calhoun”, Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 
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He begins now with “the last proposition made by the British nego- 
tiators in 1826”, namely, the Columbia River boundary to the sea, 
modified by the offer of a port or ports and detached portion of ter- 
ritory north of the Columbia. Aberdeen felt “bound at once to 
declare that Her Majesty’s government would not be found disposed 
to sanction any further cession of territory”. But, if the American 
government should reject that offer—as he obviously expected they 
would—Pakenham might in addition offer “to convert into a free 
port any other harbour either on the mainland or on Vancouver’s 
Island, south of 49° north latitude, which the United States govern- 
ment might desire. You may even advance one step farther, and 
... declare that Her Majesty’s government would be willing to 
make all the ports within De Fuca’s inlet and south of the 49th par- 
allel of latitude, free ports.” Should this extreme concession be 
rejected, he was to propose that the question of the northwestern 
boundary be submitted to the arbitration of some friendly state or 
sovereign; and should that offer also be declined, to propose a 
further extension for ten years of the joint-occupation agreement. 

This letter was official ; it expressed the views of the government 
as those views were controlled by considerations of party and na- 
tional prejudice. It does not properly exhibit the private views of 
Lord Aberdeen, and probably not those of the cabinet in general. 
For among Aberdeen’s private papers is the copy of a letter addressed 
by him to Pakenham on March 4, 1844, which not only proves that 
he did not expect the American government to accept the conces- 
sions authorized, but contains in addition the following remarkable 
suggestion : 

Should my apprehensions be verified, you will endeavor, without com- 
mitting yourself or your gov’t, to draw from the American negotiator a 
proposal to make the 4gth degree of latitude the boundary, with the 
proviso that the ports to the south of that parallel to the Columbia 
inclusive, shall be free ports to G. Britain. The navigation of the 
Columbia should be common to both; and care should be taken that the 
49th degree of latitude, as a boundary, is to extend only to the sea; 
and not to apply to Vancouver’s Island. 

Such a proposal, coming from the American government, might be 
favorably considered by the British cabinet, though he is not sure 


1899, p. 1059. Webster was nursing his “ tripartite” plan, which he hoped 
would take himself to London as a special ambassador in the summer of 1843. 
See Fox to Aberdeen, February 24, 1843, F. O. Am. 391. The special mission 
failed, Webster retired from the Cabinet, and on October 8, 1843, Secretary 
Upshur sent Everett instructions to open the negotiation in London. But by 
that time Aberdeen had arranged to send Pakenham to Washington. 
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that it would be accepted. Aberdeen himself thinks it would be a 
reasonable compromise.®* 

We shall not be far wrong in inferring from the above letter, 
that by this time the question before the British cabinet was how to 
convince Parliament and the nation that the abandonment of the 
Columbia River boundary—Canning’s boundary—was a political 
necessity unless Great Britain was ready to accept the stern arbitra- 
ment of war. This ultimate fact had been borne in upon the govern- 
ment from several directions. First, Mr. Everett in London, than 
whom no American minister has ever been in higher personal favor 
with the cabinet, insisted strongly, in repeated interviews with Lord 
Aberdeen, that the American government would never consent to 
abandon the forty-ninth parallel as a basis, and that the only modifi- 
cation of that boundary which could be hoped for would be to allow 
the line to run through Fuca’s Straits to the ocean instead of extend- 
ing it across the southern end of Vancouver’s Island.°* Mr. Paken- 
ham, meantime, was writing in the same spirit from the American 
capital. When, after a long delay on the part of the American gov- 
ernment, he at last secured an interview with Calhoun, the new Sec- 
retary of State, on the subject of Oregon, he was promptly assured 
that even if the Secretary could bring himself to accept a less advan- 
tageous boundary than that on the forty-ninth parallel, “it would be 
idle to propose such an arrangement to the Senate for that it most 
certainly would not be ratified.”** Moreover, after it became clear 
that no boundary treaty was possible on the terms to which he was 
limited, Pakenham convinced himself that it would be practically 
useless to propose either arbitration or the extension for ten years 
longer of the joint-occupation principle; for the Senate, as he justly 
concluded, would not be disposed to agree to either of these expe- 
dients, even though the government might under extreme circum- 
stances do so.”° 


* The author is indebted for this and other private correspondence of Lord 
Aberdeen to the courtesy of Lord Stanmore, his son, whose library at the Red 
House, Ascot, is the repository of the Aberdeen papers. 

® Everett urged this point in the interviews reported in his nos. 69 and 106 
above, that is, on November 29, 1843, and March 16, 1844, also in other inter- 
views, as that reported in his no. 82, of February 2, 1844. 

® No. 88, Pakenham to Aberdeen, August 29, 1844, F. O. Am. 407. The 
italics are mine. Pakenham and Calhoun discussed the Oregon question formally 
between the dates August 22 and September 24. The papers are found in print 
in Correspondence relative to the ... Oregon Territory subsequent to the Treaty 
of Washington (London, 1846; government blue book), 

No. 134, to Aberdeen, December 12, 1844, F. O. Am. 409. Also no. 40, 
to Aberdeen, December 29, 1844, ibid. Pakenham found Calhoun strongly disin- 
clined to discuss arbitration except as a last resort. See above, no. 140; also 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XVI.—20. 
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On the passing of Tyler’s administration and the incoming of 
Mr. Polk, with Buchanan as Secretary of State, the situation became, 
from the British viewpoint, still more dubious. Polk had been 
elected on a platform declaring for the whole of Oregon (“ Fifty- 
Four-Forty-or-Fight ”), and in his inaugural address he asserted his 
belief that our right to the territory as a whole was “clear and 
unquestionable”. Though Buchanan undertook to resume the nego- 
tiation, Pakenham believed him to be intent mainly on wringing from 
Great Britain humiliating concessions and not sincerely anxious to 
end the dispute by honorable compromise.” In fact, although there 
is no reason to suppose that our government really desired war with 
Great Britain, the tone which they assumed in regard to Oregon was 
unquestionably higher and less conciliatory than that of their prede- 
cessors in office. In this the government reflected public opinion as 
exhibited both in and out of Congress. There was no reason to 
expect the popular zeal for Oregon to abate, and the wise course for 
Great Britain was to seize the first opportunity to settle the question 
honorably.7? 

In the critical weeks following our final rejection of arbitration, 
February 4, 1846, a growing sense of responsibility sobered all 
branches of the American government. The President allowed it to 
become known in England that he would not refuse to submit to the 
Senate, for their previous advice, a proposition for a boundary based 
upon the forty-ninth parallel and De Fuca’s Strait; but that he was 
Calhoun to Pakenham, January 21, 1845, enclosure 2 in Pakenham to Aberdeen, 
no. 22, Corr. rel. to Oregon Terr., p. 31. Aberdeen, in an instruction to Paken- 
ham dated April 3, 1845, cancelled his earlier instruction to secure an extension 
of the joint-occupation principle for ten years. See Berlin Arbitration, p. 223. 
The attempt to secure a submission of the question to arbitration was several 
times renewed, always unsuccessfully. The final rejection of this proposition came 
on February 4, 1846. 

™ See Pakenham’s no. 95, F. O. Am. 428, dated September 13, 1845; on the 
connection of the Oregon question with the outbreak of a prospective war with 
Mexico, no. 102, F. O. Am. 428, dated September 28, 1845 (especially the 
“private and confidential” inclosed) ; see also nos. 114 and 115, F. O. Am. 429, 
of October 29, 1845. On the course of the negotiation, see his no. 60 of May 2g, 
F. O. Am. 426; no. 87, F. O. Am. 427, dated July 29; and the above nos. 102, 
114, 115, and 119 (with “private and confidential” inclosed). The formal papers 
passed between Pakenham and Buchanan are printed in Corr. rel. to Ore. Terr., 
and in J. B. Moore, ed., Works of James Buchanan, VI. 194, 212, 231. See also, 
for the government’s view, Buchanan to McLane, ibid., 186. 

"No. 21, Pakenham to Aberdeen, March 17, 1846, F. O. Am. 447, discusses 
the probable attitude of the next Congress on the Oregon question. His fore- 
cast agrees with that of Buchanan in his letter (private) to McLane of February 
26, 1846, Works, VI. 386. The emigration of Americans to Oregon, and the 
necessity of extending the laws of the United States over that country, are facts 


of great significance, as Buchanan thinks: “the question must be settled peaceably 
within the year, or war may be the consequence.” 
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unalterably opposed to yielding in perpetuity to British subjects the 
free navigation of the Columbia River.? Aberdeen waited with 
some trepidation™ until Congress also displayed evidences of a con- 
ciliatory disposition,’®> when he instructed Pakenham to present a 
project of a treaty which made the boundary the forty-ninth parallel 
and Fuca’s Strait, granted to the Hudson’s Bay Company the right 
to navigate the Columbia,’* and guaranteed the possessory rights of 
that company and the Puget Sound Agricultural Company south of 
the forty-ninth parallel."7 The Senate, on June 12, by a vote of 37 
to 12, advised the President to accept the British proposal, which was 
done, and the treaty was concluded on June 15 in the exact form in 
which the proposal came from Aberdeen’s hand. 
JosEePH SCHAFER. 


™ See Buchanan to McLane (private), February 26, 1846. Buchanan’s Works, 


VI. 385-387. 
™ Aberdeen wrote privately to Pakenham, May 4, 1846, saying, “the evils of 
delay . . . would be very serious if I thought that Congress should rise before 


the arrival of my proposition.” : ; 

™In passing under a conciliatory form the resolution to give notice of the 
abrogation of the joint-occupation agreement. 

7 The Senate was convinced that the right would: terminate with the expira- 
tion of the company’s charter, May 30, 1859. See Buchanan to Clay, June 13, 
1846. Works, VII. 10. 

™ See the treaty, in Treaties, Conventions, etc., of the United States (1910), 
I. 656. 
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